like the game at all, and rebel against being compelled to play it and against 
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“THE ETHICS OF COMPETITION" 


An important contribution to the literature of ethics in the field cf 
economics is made by an article bearing the above title by Frank H. Knight in 
the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS (Harvard University Press) for August. The 
author protests against the common emphasis upon quantitative standards and 
raises a question concerning the insistence on the part of liberals that socie- 
ty should vest the control of industry in technicians rather than in finan- 
ciers. Mere expertness does not settle questions of value. Tho military ex- 
perts and the medical men, for example, could never agree on a proportionate 
expenditure of our surplus wealth, After contending strongly for an "absolute” 
ethical standard, Mr. Knight examines in minute detail the oresent laissez- 
faire or individualistic social philosophy with reference to its social ef- 
fects. “Economic activity", he says, "is at the same time a means of want-sat- 
isfaction, an agency for want- and charactor-formation, a field of creative 
self-expression, and a competitive sport." The actual limitations upon free 
competition are enumerated and discussed at length. For example, "nc society 
has in fact ever treated productive resources as private property in any strict 
sense." To this is added the observation that "it seoms likely, however, that 
@ socialistic society would err rather on the side of over-conservatism than on 
that of recklessness." The conclusion under this head is that "economic and 
other activities will always be organized in all the possible ways, and the 
problem is tc find the right proportions between individualism and socialism 
and the various varieties of each, and to use each in its proper place." 


The second section of the article is devcted to a consideration of in- 
dustry as a competitive game. Here the author treats a somewhat neglected as- 
pect of our commercial and industrial organization. "At the bottom of the 
social economic scale", the avthor says, "the satisfaction of physical needs is 
undoubtedly the dominant motive in the mind of the unskilled laborer. Higher 
up, consumption bécomes less and less a matter of physiology and more a matter 
of esthetics or the social amenities. Still higher, this in turn becomes mixed 
with a larger and larger proportion of the joy of activity not dependent on any 
definite use to be made of its results.” And further, "The desire for wealth 
takes on more or less of the character of the desire to capture an opponent’s 
pieces or cards in a game. An ethical criticism of the industrial order must 
therefore consider it from this point of view. In so far as it is a game, what 
kind of game is it? There is no doubt that a large amount of radical opposi- 
tion to the system arises in this connection, The propertyless and ill-paid 
masses protest not merely against the privations of a low scale of living, but 
against the terms of what they feel to be an unfair contest in which being de- 
feated by the stacking of the cards against them is perhaps as important to 
their feelings as the physical significance of the stakes which they lose. In 

a higher social class, resentment is aroused in the hearts of persons who do not 
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being estimated socially and personally on the basis of their success or fail- 
ure at it." 


Thus it appears that the luck element in the business game is very 
large and its outcome is no accurate test of ability, "and this luck element 
works cumulatively, as in gambling games generally." The handicaps are dis- 
tributed to the advantage of the strong rather than the weak, Finally, Mr. 
Knight discusses the ethics of competition as such and particularly with 
reference to the Christian ideal, "If there is anything on which divergent 
interpretations would have to agree, it would be the admission that the Chris- 
tian conception of goodness is the antithesis of competitive, We are by no 
means forced to believe that the central figure of the Gospels was an ascetic; 
he never condemned pleasure as such, and seems to have had his own pleasure in 
life, But his participation in any sort of competitive sport is not to be 
imagined," 


It is pointed out that the Christian ethical ideal is in sharp con- 
trast to the Greek in that it puts the emphasis not so much on the character 
of results objectively considered as upon the character of the motive which 
governs human action. The separation between the spiritual ideal commonly 
accepted in theory and the current notion of efficiency which is substituted 
for the spiritual ideal as a practical working basis, the author considers 
"the striking fact in modern life." 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE COAL SETTLEMENT 


When Governor Pinchot, acting entirely on his own motion and on his 
own responsibility, undertook to settle the anthracite strike, he proceeded 
iy on the theory that the situation called for a wage increase, but that this in- 
crease should be accounted for as a redistribution of the earnings of the in- 
dustry as between the operators, the miners, and the carriers. He considered 
that the operators shculd absorb a part of the increased labor cost and the 
railroads should absorb the rest. In other words, he maintained that coal was 
already costing the consumer all that he should be called on to pay, but that © 


the profits of the operators and the carriers were out of proportion to the 
share of labor, 


This cuts across the prevailing theory that wage increases represent 
merely an increased element of "cost" precisely as in the case of a rise in 
the raw materials market, and that this cost must be wholly accounted for in 
the price before any consideration of profit can arise. Wage increases are 
commonly added to prices automatically, 


The fault found by the business community with the award is expressed 
by the MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET for September 29, which states that the con-- 
Sumer must bear an added burden and that "the ground has been in part at least 
cut away from beneath the feet of those who want to vindicate the right of un- 
Organized workers to employment." In general, considerations of equity -- 
that is to say, of the relative status of the owning and the working groups 
_ with reference to the earnings of the industry - seem to have been overlooked 
" in the public comment. On the other hand, there is at this time no reason +0 
hope that the burden of the increase in wages will not, after all, be laid up- 
on the consumer, It is the usual procedure in the business world, in dispos- 
ing of wage increases. 


THE NEWSPAPER STRIKE IN NEW YORK 


The recent virtual suspension of nearly all the New York newspapers for 


| 
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ten days owing to the strike of the Web Pressmen’s Union (Local No. 25) was 
notable in several respects. During that period the "Combined New York Morn- 
ing Newspapers" and a corresponding evening edition appeared on the stands but 
the effort was a feeble one and the editions were totally inadequate. It was 
an impressive example of a strike occasioned in large part by an intra-union 
contest. The International Printing Pressman and Assistants’ Union has had a 
stormy career marked by "outlaw" disturbances and by continual feuds between 
the International officers and certain powerful local unions. (As is true in 
general of the designation "International", it signifies in this case only that 
the union extends into Canada. It is, however, one of the stronger American 
labor organizations.) The president of the International has been effectually 
aided in his fight with insurgent locals by the fact that representation in 

the International is not proportional to membership; rather, representation is 
given to small locals out of proportion to their size. This plan is character- 
ized by critics of the International as a "rotten borough" system because of 

the evident analogy to the political arrangement which goes by that designation. 


The president, Mr. George L. Berry, has thus far been able to survive 
local insurrectionary movements, and in the present instance he emerged com- 
pletely victorious. The strike was occasioned by a failure up to midnight, Sep- 
tember 16, to negotiate an agreement between Local 25 and the Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Asssociation, to succeed the "Manton Award" under which the industry has 
operated since February, 1922. That award was recognized as bearing severely 
upon the pressmen, who had been unhappy under its so much so that the newspa- 
pers have not in every instance taken advantage of the provisions in it that 
were extraordinarily favorable to themselves. It was a foregone conclusion 
that the union would contend strongly for extensive modification of the agree- 
ment. Incidentally, Judge Manton’s award has probably been instructive to the 
union. It illustrates the difficulty of securing satisfaction through arbitra- 
tion, particularly by a legal mind, when working conditions as well as wages 

are involved. It is coming to be recognized that such arbitration requires 

an intimate knowledge of the industry which only long experience can give. 


The suddeness of the strike (which is properly termed "outlaw", not “il- 
legal", save as the law of tha union itself was violated) was doubtless due to 
the sharpness of the controversy between the local union and the International 
president who was handling the negotiations. The pressmen were suspicious that 
all was not being done in accord with their interest, When the crisis arrived 
at the meeting on the night of September 16, the president was not on hand to 
explain the status of the negotiations and the cause of the delay. The result 
was a “lightning” strike. Immediately, President Berry declared the strike "out 
law", and joined the publishers in an effort to break it. The result is the 
annihilation of the local union, and the complete control of the New York situa- 
tion by the International Union. The strategic value of a victory on the part 
of the publishers, which is likely to prevent a similar rash strike for a long 
time to come, reconciled the newspapers to an agreement much more favorable to 
the pressmen than could have been expected when the earlier negotiations began. 


The incident is also notable as showing the importance of the newspapers 
to mercantile business. After facing the necessity of mailing their advertis- 
ing to their patrons, the department stores will presumably be readier to face 


increased advertising costs, which, it is freely predicted, will be one of the 
consequences of the strike. 


An incidental result of the stoppage was the publicity given to the 


_ New York CALL, the socialist newspaper, which is just now changing its policy 
be 


coming @ labor paper representing the Amalgamated Clothing workers, the 


= 
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Ladies Garment Workers and several other labor organizations. The Call’s 
presses were not struck and it did @ thriving business. The paper is expected 
to gain a large circulation and to wield a great influence in labor circles, 
particularly among the more aggressive unions, 


THE FORTY-EIGHT HOUR REFERENDUM IN MAINE 


On October 15 the citizens of Maine will be called upon to vote on a 
legislative proposal to limit the hours of labor of women employed in industry 


in that state to 48-per week. At present there is a fifty-four hour legal max- 
imum. 


The Enlarged Committee of Associated Industries, representing the em- 
ployers, has been declaring in extensive newspaper advertisements that the pas- 
sage of the law would put Maine at an "11 per cent disadvantage with every 
other industrial state in the United States making cotton and woolen goods and 
shoes, except one." They also state that the law will tend to throw women out 
of work, lower the values of farm property, increase the danger of Southern 
competition in cotton-mills, increase the present movement of the shoe industry 
toward the middle west, prevent new industries from coming to Maine, etc. They 
claim further that the 48-hour law if put into operation will cut production 1) 
per cent. On what this estimate is based is not shown. Authoritative fatigue 
studies show in some instances that production is maintained on shorter hours 
and in other instances that it is even increased. The statement that the 48- 
hour law in Massachusetts has “driven machinery and capital out of that state” 
is hardly consistent with the fact that when a bill was introduced into the 
recent session of the Massachusetts legislature to repeal the 48-hour law it 
was defeated and it was shown that the number of spindles and looms increased 
more than ths number in any other New England State. The further claim that 
the law wil) reduce wages 11 per cant because “machinery is now speeded to the 
limit", is a prediction which appears to be unsupported by evidence. 


The influence of Southern comoetition has been proved to be greatly 
over-ostimated by reports made during the New England Toxtile strike of last 
year and by a brief submitted to the Rhode Island Legislature during its recent 
session by the Consumers" League of that State. This brief analyzes government 
reports and concludes on the evidence that: "“bacause of the more rapid de- 
crease in hours in the South than in the North, because of the more rapid in- 
creases in Southern wages, because of the decrease in rate of growth of looms 
and spindles, because of scant advantages in raw materials, because of lower 


productivity for Southern operatives the alleged advantages of southern manu- 
facturing have been over-rated." 


The final argument is: "Under the proposed law women would be obliged 
to work eight hours in the same surroundings in which they now work nine. Will 
they so employ the extra hour as to improve their health or morals?" This con- 
tention is identical with one of those put forward last May by the steel manu- 
facturers who defended the 12-hour day. They argued that it was doubtful if 
the leisure afforded men by shorter working hours was actually spent at home, 
This argument, the three church bodies in their widely published joint state- 
Ja a ment pronounced “unworthy and untenable" and one that would be "bitterly re- 

 ] sented by the millions of home-loving workingmen in America." 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE POLITICAL PRISONERS 


A new pamphlet entitled "Public Opinion" (distributed free by the General 
- Defense Committee, 1001 West Madison Street, Chicago,) gathers together edito- 
vial comment that has appeared in favor of amnesty. The quotations range from 
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strong demands to reasoned arguments, and are cul 
tant daily papers and magazines including the Bos 
phia Bulictin, Chicago Herald and Examiner, New Yo 


wie 


ed f imp 
ton Daily Globe, Philadel- 


ork Evening Post, New York 
florld, Baltimore Morning Sun, Cincinnati Post, Toledo Times, 


San Francisco 
Examiner, Washington Times, The Survey, Collier’s Weekly, the Century Magazine, 
Christian Science Monitor, Dearborn Independent, stc. 


Quotations are given 
rom eleven religious papers including among others The Churchman, Christian 
S par 


Work, Zicn’s Herald, Sabbath Recorder, The Baptist, St. Louis Christian Advo- 
cate, and Western Christian Advocate. And yet approximately thirty political 
offenders are still in prison. 


Some of the articles not only discuss the present issue raised by the 
continucd imprisonment of these men, but they question the Espion: 


age law ite 
self, The Boston Globe says: "Such a law is a sharp break with the tradition 


of American liberties. If it had beeu in force during the Mexican War, Abraham 
Lincoln would have been liable to 20 years in jail, for he expressed his dis- 
approval of that war in no uncertain terms. If such a law had been in force 

in 1812 a large proportion of the blue-bloods of New England would have had to 
go to jail. Every member of the celebrated Hartford Convention would have 

bean just as guilty as these members of the I. %. W 


lie 


- in Leavenyorth Penitenti- 
ary - including George Cabot, the ancestor of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, for he 
presided over that assembly. Our Governor of Massachusstts in 1812 would, un- 
der the Espionage act, have had to go to jail, for he also denounced that war." 


TRIALS OF BRITISH LABOR UNIONS 


Those who assume that the labor unions have their own way in Great Brite 
@in will be interested in the following, ?irom the NEW STATESMAN for September 
te 15: "There is, indeed, an evident reason for the extensive bickering between 
Trade Unions (at the recent session of the Trade Union Congress)....During the 
past three years practically every society has bean fighting a hard battle. 
The slacker members have dropped cut as saon as the Union funds have run low 
@nd the prospec’ of further benefits has disappearsd. The slump in Trade Union 
membershi, has been as rapid as the riso during the preceding years of prosper- 
ity. Members have thus acquired a scarcity value. Unions and their organizers 
have been more than usually anxicus to get and hold members, and have not al- 
ways let pass opportunities of getting thom from a rival society. Poaching, 
and the resentment caused by poaching, have alike increased in proportion to 
the fall in total mombership. And, in 
authority, there is no effective means 


the absence of any strong co-ordinating 
of preventing the use of this method of 
getting meabers, and no way of bringing pressure to beur on the offenders save 
by washing in public the dirty linen of the Labour movement." 


LABOR LEGISLATION FOR WOM#N WORKERS 


The third International Congress of Working Women met recently in 
Vienne, Austria. The Congress adopted a resolution adsclaring itself in favor 
of labor laws fur women irrespective of whether or not the same laws applied 

to men in ani country where the organized workers advocate such laws, The Con- 
gress, which is composed of delegates from about fifteen countries, expressed 
itself as believing in the establishment of minimum standards of employment, 

) e Such as the eight-hour day, by law or by trade union agreement, or by both, ac- 


cording to the needs of the workers and the conditions existing in the respec- 
tive countries. 


The passing of this resolution proves erroasous the statements made by 
the opponents of women’s labor laws that the International Federation of Working 
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Women spposed such legislation applying only to women, 


The text of the resolution is as follows: 
ally there should be minimum standards of work such as the eight-hour day, but 
the method by which such standards are to be obtained, whether by trade union 
agreement or by law or by both means, should be determined by the organized 
workers of those countries according to the economic and political conditions 
in each country. Therefore the International Federation of Working Women de- 
clares in favor of labor legislation for women in countries where the organized 
working women wish to use this method to improve the industrial conditions." 


"Nationally and internation- 


THE FARMER'S INCOME 


The results of the first farm income studies since the deflation in farm 
prices ara beginning to appear, The Iowa State College of Agriculture has made 
public the results of a survey of 277 farms. The average labor income was 
$1,247 for the year ending March 1, 1923. Only eleven of these farms failed 

to produce a profit. Forty-two farmers made $2,000 or more and thirty-seven 
cleared $500 or less. That these figures err if at ali on the side of liberal- 
ity is shown by two facts. First, the figure includes the value of food and 
shelter provided by the farm. Second, the land was charged for at its estimat- 
ed cash rental value. On many farms this appraisal was less than what the owner 
paid for interest and taxes. Mos% such farms were mortgaged at the rate of over 
$100 per acres. One group of economists would argue that even this modest figure 


was too high by ths margin of excess of actual lard charges over the estimated 
rental value given in the study. 


The North Dakota Agricultural College furnishes some figures on wheat 
production costs which are even less reassuring than those from the corn bslt 
farms of Iowa. The per bushel cost varies according to yield from $#.33 on a 

2.6 bushel yisld per acre to 89 cents for a 19 bushel yield. The average yield 
in the state as determined by studies on 122% farms in ten counties is 8.2 bushels 
and the cost 71.49, Wheat has been selling at from 70 to 80 cents on the farm 
for some time so that even maximum production nets the farmer a loss. In part, 
North Dakota is paying the penalty of a one-crop region which has taken more fer- 
tility from the soil than it has returned in fertilizer. Canade’s average yield 
is seventeen bushels to the acre. This year, however, a larger yield would fur- 
ther depress the price because of the lack of demand in proportion to the supply. 


Still lower in the economic scale than the wheat grower who is, it may 
be hoped, only temporarily disadvantaged, is the Southern tenant cotton farmer. 
Professor E. C. Branson in an exhaustive study of 329 farm homes in the cotton- 
raising section of North Carolina shows that the average cash income of these 
farmers varies from eight cents per day per person for the white “cropper" to 
thirty-four cents per day per person for the white farm owner operator, Ex- 
pressed in terms of annual cash income the figures range from $153 to $626 per 
family. These are not net income figures. They make no allowance for value of 
food and fuel procured from the farms, nor do they deduct interest and taxes. 
The social results of such starvation wages are apparent in homes that probably 
no city would allow in its slums, in an almost total lack of even the most ele- 


mentary household conveniences and health safeguards, in high infant mortality, 
and in poor schools. 


Some lay the blame for the conditions in the corn, wheat, and cotton belts. 
at the door of the one-crop-system. To this system is probably due much of the 
difficulty now existing. Crop diversification, however, might not offer more 

than temporary relief. If all one-crop regions began to diversify it is feared 
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there would be further overproduction, Many egricultural leaders urge cur- 
tailed production as the best means of bringing the farmer’s dollar to a parity 
with the industrial dollar. This reduced production should be continued until 

our agricultural products are off the European market. 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


The following is from the account released by the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation concerning its recent conference at Belmar, N. J.: “"If we really 

want to live in fellowship with people we will follow the way of Jesus in giv- 
ing up all that secures for us economic advantage’ was the challenge flung out 
by Dr. Scott Nearing, of the Rand School, New York. This brought out some of 
the most animated discussion of the sessions, many declaring afterwards that 

they intended to live more simply hereafter, since a sharing of goods is a ne- 
cessary concomitant of fellowship." 


SHALL WE HELP EUROPE? 


Ths following is from an article by S. Stern, vice-president of the 
‘Seaboard National Bank of New York, in the MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET for Septem- 
ber 29, in which he undertakes to answer the question. "Has the time come for 
the American banker to help finance Europe!" 


"Only by helping at the proper moment to reconstruct the shattered 
nations of Europe and to create markets in the younger and still less developed 
countries of South America and the Far Hast, can we hope to gain the today use- 
ful, tomorrow perhaps necessary, permanent foreign outlets for our American 
a trade, and only by the closest welding of our financial with our industrial 
and agricultural power and its effective combined use abroad can we hope to 
counteract the advantages which in certain respects some of our older competi- 
tors have over us in the imminent struggle for world trade.” 


| 


